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American Practice of Surgery. Edited by Joseph D. Bryant, 

M.D., and Albert H. Buck, M.D., of New York City. In eight 

volumes. Vol. II, pp. 77S, with 213 illustrations. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1907. 

The contents of the second volume of the American Practice of 
Surgery , which follows the first after an interval of about six months, 
are classified by the editors thus: Part VI, miscellaneous semi- 
surgical diseases, including leprosy, plague, glanders, anthrax, 
etc. (Leys); VII, tuberculosis (Gibney), and syphilis from a 
surgical standpoint (E. L. Keyes, Jr.); VIII, abscess (Jonas), 
ulcer (Mastin), gangrene (A. C. Wood); surgery of the skin 
(Douglass W. Montgomery), of muscles, tendons, bursie, etc., 
(J. Clark Stewart), of nerves (Willard), and of lymphatics (Dowd); 
IN, bums, etc., (Tilton), and frostbite (Paul M. Pilcher); X, 
wounds of the soft parts (Darnell), and gunshot wounds (Borden). 

It is gratifying to see the literary reputation of the medical depart¬ 
ments of our Army and Navy so well sustained by Leys, Darnell, 
and Borden, in the present volume. They have proved themselves 
worthy successors of the lamented Lidell, of Bill, Otis, Wales, Brin- 
ton, and other military and naval surgeons of the past. 

Leys discusses the various semi-surgical affections which have 
acquired increased importance from their frequency in the remote 
comers of our overgrown republic. Perhaps his remarks are a little 
too extended, but he writes from a full mind; and particularly to be 
commended are his clear, dogmatic, and complete sanitary directions 
for prophylaxis. 

Surgical tuberculosis is treated by Gibney. He maintains the 
frequency of primary pulmonary lesions, and again asserts his belief 
that whooping-cough is a prime predisposing factor in the produc¬ 
tion of bone tuberculosis. He regards scrofula or struma as a disease 
due to inoculation with bovine tuberculosis, and recognizes it as a 
predisposing cause of bone and joint disease. 

Keyes discusses syphilis in an ex cathedra manner, frequently 
substituting in undecided questions a dogmatic opinion of his 
own for a lucid exposition of facts from which an intelligent 
reader might draw his own conclusions. He gives a cheerful prog¬ 
nosis except for alcoholics. He condemns iodides and inunctions of 
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mercury in the treatment of syphilis, and thinks hypodermic injec¬ 
tions of mercury the only proper form of administration. His own 
preferences would probably be more cordially adopted were his ill- 
tempered and oft-repeated sneers at the general practitioner less 
prominent. 

Jonas’s clinical description of abscess is good; but we unreservedly 
condemn his treatment of acute abscess by curetting the abscess wall 
after incision. This practice is responsible for more spreading 
inflammations than is the original focus of infection itself. An acute 
abscess tends to spontaneous cure after evacuation, and even massage 
and kneading of the surrounding tissues are injudicious and likely 
to spread infection. The use of carbolic solution-for moist antiseptic 
poultices is in our opinion of very doubtful expediency. The danger 
of gangrene from carbolic acid poisoning is by no means imaginaiy, 
and according to some experiences is more frequent -with the feeble 
solution (2 per cent.) which he recommends, than it is with solutions 
of greater strength. We much prefer a dressing soaked in equal 
parts of alcohol and corrosive sublimate solution (1 to 2000), and 
having had extended personal experience of these two forms of 
treatment, can truthfully say we never saw so many infected wounds 
and spreading inflammations in an equal space of time, as in the 
sendee where carbolic acid was used. 

The article on gangrene and gangrenous diseases fills 100 pages. 
It is too long; it is, however, comprehensive and exact, but it is 
not systematic. Repetitions are frequent, and unnecessary space 
is thus consumed. It is an ambitious article, but cannot satis¬ 
factorily be presented to the reader in abstract. It has apparently 
been the author’s endeavor to cover the literature of the subject 
thoroughly, and to this end he seems to have abstracted nearly every’ 
article, even remotely related, which could be found in the Index 
Medicus. Unfortunately no discrimination is shown, those of no 
value (and they are many) being quoted as fully as those few from 
which the reader may be expected to derive some benefit. The 
author’s personal experience with gangrene appears to have been 
confined to a single case; but with commendable industry, which 
might well be imitated by other surgeons with a dearth of clinical 
material, he makes it do duty, (1) as gangrene due to arteriosclerosis 
(p. 214); (2) as diabetic gangrene (plate xii); and (3) as emphyse¬ 
matous gangrene (p. 252); and all within the confines of this one 
article. Dr. Wood’s descriptions of traumatic or emphysematous 
gangrene and of hospital gangrene are particularly graphic. 
Perhaps this is to be attributed to the fact that they are taken bodily, 
with little verbal change, and with no credit, from the pages of 
Ashhurst’s Surgery . 

Dr. Douglass W. Montgomery, of San Francisco, contributes an 
elaborate article, covering nearly 100 pages, on the surgery of dis¬ 
eases of the skin. It is a pity that anthrax, glanders, actinomycosis, 
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etc., are included here, since they have already been treated very 
ably and at quite sufficient length by Leys. Among the many rare 
affections of the skin described, we find no mention of pilo-nidal 
cysts and fistula}. The section on skin cancers is especially worthy 
of notice; the clinical descriptions of the course of the disease show 
the value of prophylaxis, and prove how inefficacious ail palliative 
treatment eventually is; and his insistence on excision as the safest 
remedy might well be heeded by the hordes of practitioners and 
quacks employing the liontgen rays and cancer pastes as therapeutic 
measures. 

The concluding subjects are the most important in the volume, 
and the articles are in every way worthy of their titles. Too much 
praise can scarcely be bestowed on Major Borden’s monograph on 
gunshot wounds. We consider it one of the most valuable contri¬ 
butions on the subject in the English language for the last twenty 
years. His article is cyclopedic, systematic, exact; his mind has a 
firm grasp of the subject, and he presents his ideas in an orderly and 
intelligible manner. He shows the difference between modem mili¬ 
tary wounds and those of civil life, the latter more nearly resembling 
the military wounds of the Civil War, and requiring immediate 
removal of the bullet, which lodges in the vast majority of cases. The 
wounds of modem war, however, made by the small, jacketed bullets 
of high velocity, seldom if ever require immediate operation, the 
missiles rarely lodging, and being very nearly aseptic when they do. 
He gives the credit for introducing this revolution in the treatment of 
gunshot wounds on the field of battle to von Bergman, who, as is 
well known, in the Russo-Turkish War of 1SS7, made the daring 
experiment of treating fifteen soldiers with gunshot wounds of the knee- 
joint by an occlusive dressing, instead of by immediate amputation 
of the thigh, which had been the recognized treatment since the days 
of Guthrie. The mortality from the latter treatment had always 
been over 50 per cent.; but only one out of von Bergman’s fifteen 
patients died. It appears to be true, nevertheless, that the main 
element in bettering the ultimate prognosis in gunshot wounds is due 
rather to the modem missiles than to any improvement in surgical 
treatment; and it also seems that the few instances in which prognosis 
is worse now than formerly are due to the more lethal effects of 
modem missiles on structures where their explosive effect is apparent. 

This is a large volume, and has many of the faults of the previous 
volume, which was recently reviewed in these columns. The articles 
are, with the few exceptions noted, not cyclopedic; they are ill- 
balanced; they overlap each other to an unwarranted degree. For 
these faults we think the editors are as much to blame as the authors. 
For the improvement in the letter press, and for the decrease of the 
faults mentioned, the editors are to be commended. 

A. P. C. A. 



